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The  United  States  is  at  a  critical  cross¬ 
roads.  The  world  of  today  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  recent  past,  and  the 
world  of  tomorrow  promises  very  dif¬ 
ferent  security  challenges.  While  our  military  su¬ 
periority  seems  unassailable,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  competitors  will  not  emerge  and  put  na¬ 
tional  interests  at  risk  in  the  future.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  old  world  order  has  shifted,  new  nations 
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have  been  born,  non-state  actors  have  become 
key  players,  economic  power  is  ever  more  promi¬ 
nent,  and  technology  is  advancing  at  an  in¬ 
creased  pace.  These  dynamics  have  led  to  entirely 
new  dimensions  in  the  character  of  warfare.  We 
are  thus  faced  with  transforming  national  secu¬ 
rity  structures  while  not  precipitously  abandon¬ 
ing  central  military  capabilities  that  have  kept  us 
secure  over  the  last  quarter  century.  We  ignore 
this  summons  at  the  Nation’s  peril. 

To  help  meet  the  challenge  Congress  passed 
the  Military  Force  Structure  Review  Act  of  1996 
which  required  the  Department  of  Defense  to  un- 
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dertake  Ma  comprehensive  examination  of  the  de¬ 
fense  strategy,  force  structure,  force  moderniza¬ 
tion  plans,  infrastructure,  budget  plan,  and  other 
elements  of  the  defense  program  and  policies 
with  a  view  toward  determining  and  expressing 
the  defense  strategy  of  the  U.S.  and  establishing  a 
revised  defense  program  through  the  year  2005.” 

The  result  of  that  effort  was  the  Report  of  the 
Quadrennial  Defense  Review  which  was  released  in 
May  1997.  It  embraced  Joint  Vision  2010  as  a  tem¬ 
plate  for  transformation  and  offered  a  strategy  of 
shape-respond-prepare  allowing  for  the  near  si¬ 
multaneous  conduct  of  two  major  theater  wars  as 
well  as  smaller  scale  contingencies.  It  assumed  an 
annual  DOD  budget  of  $250  billion  extended 
over  time  and  recommended  no  major  changes 
in  the  “above  the  line”  force  structure  (divisions, 
air  wings,  Marine  expeditionary  forces,  and  car¬ 
rier  battle  groups). 

The  Panel 

As  a  follow-on  to  the  Quadrennial  Defense 
Review,  Congress— in  the  same  act  that  guided 
the  review — mandated  that  an  independent  body 
known  as  the  National  Defense  Panel  undertake 
to  further  study  strategies  and  structures  to  meet 
future  challenges.  In  the 
words  of  this  legislation,  the 
panel  should  conduct  “an 
independent,  nonpartisan 
review  of  the  force  structure 
that  is  more  comprehensive 
than  prior  assessments,  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  the  Quadren¬ 
nial  Defense  Review,  and  explores  innovative  and 
forward-thinking  ways  of  meeting  such  chal¬ 
lenges.”  Given  the  scope  of  the  challenge  and  the 
panel’s  view  that  only  an  open  and  informed 
process  can  produce  the  correct  solutions,  this  ar¬ 
ticle  describes  our  efforts  so  far  to  meet  its  charge 
and  give  a  preliminary  idea  of  the  direction  the 
final  report  will  take. 

The  report  of  the  National  Defense  Panel 
will  be  forwarded  to  Congress  in  December  1997. 
In  recent  months  we  have  gathered  information 
and  deliberated  on  national  security  issues  which 
the  panel  is  charged  to  review.  We  traveled  to  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Asia  to  meet  with  the  commanders  in 
chief,  their  staffs,  and  many  of  their  subordinate 
commanders.  At  the  same  time  we  met  with  al¬ 
lied  and  regional  leaders  and  got  their  ideas  on 
the  future  of  U.S.-regional  relations. 

In  turn  we  met  with  senior  DOD  officials, 
the  Chairman  and  Joint  Staff,  service  chiefs,  and 
leadership  of  the  Reserve  components;  visited  po¬ 
litical-military  exercises  and  wargames  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  findings  of  participating  experts;  and 
received  briefings  from  future-oriented  compo¬ 
nents  of  every  service  on  various  forward-looking 
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concepts.  We  also  conferred  with  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  Department  of  State,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  community.  And  we  have  consulted  with 
members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs. 

Simultaneously  we  set  our  staff  to  work— aug¬ 
mented  by  experts  and  visionary  thinkers  drawn 
from  various  disciplines— to  develop  a  process 
that  analyzed  global  and  regional  trends  across  a 
range  of  political,  demographic,  economic,  cul¬ 
tural,  technological,  military,  and  transnational 
phenomena.  From  that  we  conceptualized  out¬ 
comes  that  may  characterize  the  world  in  2020  (a 
date  far  enough  in  the  future  to  free  us  from  cur¬ 
rent  programs  and  paradigms). 

We  considered  four  hypothetical  points  in 
this  range:  a  world  much  like  today  extrapolated 
forward  to  2020;  a  more  benign  one  in  which  sta¬ 
bility  and  international  cooperation  are  the  order 
of  the  day;  a  world  in  which  regional  competitors 
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increase  in  strength  and  introduce  new  chal¬ 
lenges  to  global  order;  and  a  chaotic  one  in 
which  instability,  intense  competition,  and  vio¬ 
lence  are  the  norm.  In  light  of  discernible  trends 
and  possible  future  worlds  derived  from  them,  we 
scrutinized  various  grand  strategies  that  the 
United  States  could  undertake  to  ensure  its  inter¬ 
ests  and  goals  were  still  attainable  in  the  first  half 
of  the  next  century.  Again  we  received  advice 
from  many  experts  and  innovative  thinkers  both 
in  and  out  of  government.  All  this  helped  bring 
us  to  the  central  focus  of  determining  what  de¬ 
fense  capabilities  will  be  vital  in  the  future. 

Transformation  Strategy 

While  we  have  yet  to  conclude  the  exact 
findings  of  our  study,  it  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  a  transformation  strategy  is  needed 
to  get  beyond  today’s  se¬ 
curity  structures  to  those 
the  Nation  will  require  by 
2020.  Though  we  are  cur¬ 
rently  in  a  far  more  favor¬ 
able  strategic  environ¬ 
ment  than  during  the 
Cold  War  because  of  a  sig¬ 
nificant  superiority  over  any  prospective  near- 
term  competitor,  the  longer  term  is  less  certain. 

The  challenge  confronting  the  Armed  Forces 
is  not  just  whether  they  can  win  two  nearly  si¬ 
multaneous  major  regional  conflicts  in  the  near 
term.  It  is  whether  the  military — indeed  the  en¬ 
tire  national  security  apparatus-can  anticipate 
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the  nature  of  future  wars  and  transform  itself  to 
prevent,  and  if  necessary,  win  them.  And  in  paral¬ 
lel,  the  military  must  be  prepared  to  respond  to 
situations  short  of  war — from  peacekeeping  to 
countering  terrorism — where  its  unique  skills  are 
required  to  support  national  security  interests. 

The  future  is  unknowable.  But  that  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  inaction.  A  more  prudent  course— the 
essence  of  a  transformation  strategy— is  to  experi¬ 
ment,  develop  diverse  and  sometimes  competing 
operational  concepts,  make  the  necessary  prelimi¬ 
nary  investments,  and  then  play  out  the  options. 
At  some  point  when  we  can  determine  more  pre¬ 
cisely  what  our  potential  opponents  are  doing, 
how  technology  is  developing,  and  where  our  key 
interests  lie,  we  can  reshape  our  forces  and  ex¬ 
ploit  those  developments  that  promise  success. 

As  the  panel  continues  its  deliberations  on 
emerging  challenges,  the  security  structures  that 
best  deal  with  them,  and  barriers  and  enablers  to 
a  better  strategic  future,  it  will  explore: 

■  the  altered  conditions  of  conventional,  uncon¬ 
ventional,  and  nuclear  warfare  in  light  of  technological, 
cultural,  political,  and  economic  developments 

■  operations  in  space,  to  include  making  it  more 
accessible  while  defending  our  assets  and  capabilities 
there  and  on  the  ground,  and  the  potential  for  commer¬ 
cial  integration  and  exploitation 

■  information  systems  and  enhanced  capacities  of 
network  centric  computing  which  link  disparate  plat¬ 
forms  and  systems  for  synergistic  effect 

■  power  projection  and  counters  which  an  enemy 
might  invoke  to  limit  our  access  and  thus  our  strategic 
consequence 
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■  developments  in  urban  warfare  vis-^-vis  demo¬ 
graphic  trends  affecting  growth  and  human  profile  of 
urban  areas  and  the  importance  of  cities  as  political,  fi¬ 
nancial,  cultural,  and  psychological  centers  of  gravity 

■  transnational  developments  in  organized  crime, 
drug  trafficking,  resource  scarcities,  and  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 

■  homeland  protection  against  asymmetries  such 
as  chemical/biological  terrorism  and  information/infra¬ 
structure  attack 

■  the  role  of  Reserve  forces  in  enhancing  U.S.  se¬ 
curity  and  interests  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  short,  we  are  considering  the  entire  range 
of  security  issues,  the  changing  character  of  war, 
the  shifting  balance  of  international  power,  and 
the  increasing  complexity  of  a  security  apparatus 
that  extends  well  beyond  the  scope  of  traditional 
military  concerns. 

Enlarging  the  Debate 

The  panel  understands  that  it  cannot  solve 
this  array  of  issues  by  itself.  It  realizes  that  the 
change  which  may  be  in  order  must  be  informed 
by  an  intense  debate  that  leads  to  correct  policy 
decisions.  But  by  formulating  appropriate  ques¬ 
tions  and  proposing  answers  we  hope  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  debate.  Those  questions  include: 

■  What  does  an  era  of  dynamic  strategic  and  tech¬ 
nological  change  mean  for  future  military  capabilities? 

■  Which  regions  and  global  trends  must  be  moni¬ 
tored  to  ensure  change  does  not  translate  operationally 
into  surprise? 

■  How  should  shaping  opportunities  and  lesser 
conflicts  be  balanced  with  preparations  and  capabilities 
required  to  fight  and  win  the  Nation’s  wars? 


■  Given  that  the  future  is  in  many  ways  unknown 
and  unknowable,  how  do  we  guarantee  the  agility  and 
flexibility  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions  in  time? 

■  How  do  we  balance  the  ability  to  respond  to 
contingencies  with  the  experimentation  and  invest¬ 
ments  required  to  address  tomorrow’s  exigencies? 

■  What  changes  should  be  made  to  insure  that 
our  national  security  apparatus  (beyond  DOD  itself)  be 
reorganized  to  better  address  contingencies  and  prevent 
future  conflicts  (or  win  should  we  fail  to  deter  them)? 

Ours  is  not  an  effort  to  size  the  force  pre¬ 
cisely  and  define  its  structure  in  detail.  That  is 
not  possible  given  the  uncertainties  that  we  will 
confront  twenty  years  out.  Nor  can  we  create  spe¬ 
cific  plans  for  the  experimental  and  developmen¬ 
tal  efforts  required.  Indeed,  with  appropriate  po¬ 
litical  guidance,  that  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
military  services.  The  National  Defense  Panel  can, 
however,  establish  the  context  within  which  to 
frame  the  defense  component  of  21st  century  na¬ 
tional  security.  The  panel  hopes  to  enlarge  the  de¬ 
bate  by  addressing  the  scope,  direction,  and  pace 
of  change  necessary  while  simultaneously  pre¬ 
serving  the  essential  structures  to  meet  contem¬ 
porary  challenges.  We  hope  to  identify  the  kinds 
of  capabilities  that  will  make  America  as  militarily 
strong  in  the  21st  century  as  it  was  in  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  but  with  less  risk  and  bloodshed.  The  panel 
aspires  to  contribute  to  a  shift  away  from  Cold 
War  paradigms  and  toward  a  new  national  secu¬ 
rity  consensus — one  that  will  ensure  the  Nation’s 
continued  strength  and  role  as  a  world  leader.  JFQ 
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